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•a more respectable character when so much is done to keep it out 
of sight,' — when so .many questions are begged against it by " pride, 
pomp, and circumstance," and allegations of necessity. Similar 
allegations may be, and are brought forward, by other nations of 
the world, in behalf of customs which we, for our part, think very 
ridiculous, and do our utmost to put down ; never referring them 
as we refer our own, to the mysterious ordinations of Providence ; 
or, if we do, never hesitating to suppose, that Providence, in mov- 
ing us to interfere, is varying its ordinations. Now, all that I 
"would ask of the advocates of war, is to apply the possible justice 
of this supposition to their own case, for the purpose of thoroughly 
investigating the question. 

To attempt, however quietly, to overawe the advance of im- 
provement, by the aspect of physical force, is as idle as if soldiers 
were drawn out to suppress the rising of a flood. The flood rises 
quietly, irresistibly, without violence — it cannot help it — the waters 
of knowledge are out, and will "cover the earth." Of what use 
is it to see the representative of a by-gone influence — a poor indi- 
vidual mortal (for he is nothing else in the comparison,) fretting 
and fuming on the shore of this mighty sea, and playing the part 
•of a Canute reversed, — an antic really taking his flatterers at their 
word" 

4. — The Complaint, of Peace, (Querela Pacts) by Erasmus. 

This is the title of a treatise, written by Erasmus, about the year 
1517. From a passage in one of his Latin letters, we learn the 
■occasion on which^was composed. " It was a favourite project," 
he says, " about that time to assemble a congress of kings at Cam- 
bray. It was to consist of Maximilian the emperor, Francis I. 
king of France, Henry VIII. of England, and Charles the sove- 
reign of the low countries, of which I am a native. They were to 
enter, in the most solemn manner, into mutual and indissoluble en- 
gagements to preserve peace with each other, and consequently 
throughout Europe. This momentous business was much promo- 
ted by a man of most excellent character, William A. Ciervia, and 
by one who seemed to have been bom to advance the happiness 
of his country, and of human nature, John Sylvagius, chancellor of 
Burgundy. But certain persons who get nothing by peace, and a 
great deal by war, threw obstacles in the way, which prevented 
this truly kingly purpose from being carried into execution. Af- 
ter this great disappointment, I sat down and wrote my Querela 
Pacis, or Complaint of Peace." 

In this Complaint, Peace is introduced speaking in her own per- 
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son, and lamenting the indignities offered her, cast out as she was 
from all places, and banished from the earth. She speaks of her 
own merits, and contrasts the blessings which she is able to bestow, 
with the miseries of war. She draws arguments in her favour 
from the constitution of material nature, from the habits of ani- 
mals, from the form and endowments of man, and finally from 
Christianity. But notwithstanding all that can be said in her be- 
half, she finds herself every where rejected, and raises her voice 
in the most plaintive, and at the same time, reproving tones, ad- 
dressing kings, and lords, priests, and preachers of religion, war- 
riors, magistrates, and with peculiar emphasis, all who bear the 
appellation of Christians ; and finally, she concludes by showing 
men it they are in heart weary of war, in what manner they may 
avoid it, and preserve a general amity. The treatise is interesting 
as exhibiting the sentiments of a man who lived in an age full of 
barbarities and bloodshed, unrestrained by the numerous pacific el- 
ements which are at work in the present times. The following 
extracts may be taken as a specimen of the manner and style of the 
work : — 

"Now, if I, whose name is Peace, am a personage glorified by 
the united praise of God and man, as the fountain, the parent, the 
nurse, the patroness, the guardian of every blessing which either 
heaven or earth can bestow ; if, without me nothing is flourishing, 
nothing safe, nothing pure or holy, nothing pleasant to mortals, or 
grateful to the Supreme Being : if, on the contrary, War is one 
vast ocean, rushing on mankind, of all the united plagues and pes- 
tilences in nature ; if, at its deadly approach, pvery blossom of 
happiness is instantly blasted, every thing that was improving 
gradually degenerates and dwindles away to nothing, every thing 
that was firmly supported totters on iis foundation, every thing that 
was formed for long duration comes to ;i speedy end, and every 
thing that was sweet, by nature, is turned into bitterness ; if war is 
so unhallowed, that it becomes the deadliest bane of piety and re- 
ligion ; if there is nothing more calamitous to mortals, and more 
detestable to heaven, I ask, how in the name of God, can I believe 
those beings to be rational creatures ; how can I believe them to 
be otherwise than stark mad ; who, with such a waste of treasure, 
with so ardent a zeal, with so great an effort, with so many arts, so 
much anxiety, and so much danger, endeavour to drive me away 
from them, and purchase endless misery and mischief at a price so 
high? 

If they were wild beasts who thus despised and rejected me, T 
could bear it more patiently ; because I should impute the affront 
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to nature, who had implanted in them so savage a disposition. If 
I were an object of hatred to dumb creatures, 1 could overlook their 
ignorance, because the powers of mind necessary to perceive my 
excellence have been denied to them. But it is a circumstance 
equally shameful and marvellous, that, though nature has formed 
one animal, and one alone, with powers of reason, and a mind par- 
ticipating of divinity ; one animal, and one alone, capable of senti- 
mental affection and social union ; I can find admission among the 
wildest of wild beasts, and the most brutal of brutes, sooner than 
with this one animal ; the rational immortal animal, called 
man." 

" Such then and so fierce, ought, not men to blush at the appel- 
lation of christians, differing, as they do essentially, from the pe- 
culiar and distinguishing excellence of Christ? Consider the whole 
of his life ; what is it, but one lesson of concord and mutual love ? 
What do his precepts, what do his parables inculcate, but peace and 
charity ? Did that excellent prophet Isaiah, when he foretold the 
coming of Christ as an universal reconciler, represent him as an 
earthly lord, a satrap, a grandee, or courtier ? Did he announce 
him as a mighty conqueror, a burner of villages, a destroyer of 
towns, as one who was to triumph over the slaughter and mise- 
ry of wretched mortals ? No. How then did he announce him ? 
As the Prince of Peace. The prophet intending to describe him 
as the most excellent of all the princes that ever came into the 
world, drew the title of that superior excellence, from what is it- 
self the most excellent of all things, peace. Nor is it to be won- 
dered, that Isaiah, an inspired prophet, viewed Peace in this light, 
when Silius Italicus, a heathen poet, has written my character in 
these words : 

" No boon that Nature ever gave to man, 

May be compared with Peace." 

" While the king does his duty as the guardian and preserver, 
instead of the destroyer of the people committed to his charge, let 
the right reverend the bishops do their duty likewise. Let the 
priests be priests indeed; preachers of peace and good will, and 
not the instigators of war, for the sake of pleasing a corrupt min- 
ister, in whose hands are livings, stalls, and mitres ; let the whole 
body of the clergy remember the truly evangelical duties of their 
profession, and let the grave professors of theology in our univer- 
sities, or wherever else they teach divinity, remember to teach 
nothing as men-pleasers unworthy of Christ. Let all the clergy, 
however they may differ in rank, order, sect, or persuasion, unite 
to cry down war, and discountenance it through the nation, by zeal- 
ously and faithfully arraigning it from the pulpit. • In the public 
functions of their several churches, in their private conversation 
and intercourse with the laity, let them be constantly employed in 
the Christian, benevolent, humane work of preaching, recommend- 
ing and inculcating peace." 



